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fr   'n^HAT'S  M  lU  ALFALFA"      /  'j/, 

Recorded  "by  Ernest  Moore  and  M.  L.  DuMars,  Office  of  Ii^^rM^^on,  TJH /p^Jiep^f^-/ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  April  10,  19^5*     Tijne,  v/ithout  announb^r'  sOt^sarts ,  '^^e^i^en  /* 
minutes  and  23  seconds. 


A^n^TOUUCER :     (LIVE)    And  now  "by  transcription. .. from  the  United  States  ife^rtment 
of  Agriculture. .. the  story  of  alfalfci,   "queen  of  the  forage  plants"  —  the  oldest 
and  most  important  hay  crop  in  the  world. 

Thanks  to  the  v;ork  of  the  plant  "breeders  in  developing  resistant  varieties, 
farmers  in  the  United  States  are  nov/  grov;ing  around  I5  million  acres  of  alfalfa 
a  year.    Fine  quality  forage  that  helps  the  dairymen  meet  their  all-time  high 
milk  production  goals,  and  helps  the  livestock  growers  turn  out  heef  and  mutton. 

But  listen  to  the  story,  "Ifhat's  "S&ti  in  Alfalfa,"  as  reported  hy  Ernie  Moore 
a,nd  Duke  DuMars  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

TRAI'SORIPTIOIT 

ERITIE  MOORE:    Duke,  suppose  v;e  divide  our  alfalfa  story, 
DLTjmS:    All  right. 

MOORE:    You  give  us  ahout  tv/o  minutes  v/orth  of  early  history  —  and  then  v/e'll 
talk  about  nev;  varieties  — •  and  mayhe  say  a  fev/  words  ahout  hyhrid  alfalfas. 

DUKE  DUlv^RS:      Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning? 


MOORE:     G-ood  plp,ce  as  any,  .  , 

DUl'L'iRS:    Thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  alfalfa  v/as  grov/ing  v;ild  in  the 
fields  of  southv;estem  Asia,     In  Persia,  and  Turkistan.     Then  in  the  year  ^-90 
B.C.,  v/hen  the  Persians  invaded  G-reece,  they  had  to  have  feed  for  their  chariot 
horses  and  camels  —  so  naturally  they  took  along  some  alfalfa  seed.  From 
Greece  it  spread  to  other  countries  of  Europe,  including  Spain. 

MOORE:    iUid  from  Spain? 

DUMARS:     From  Spain  it  v/as  taken  to  South  America  —  Peru  and  Chile  —  by  the 
Spanish  explorers.    And  from  Chile  it  vient  to  California. 

MOORE:    That  v;as  in  the  1850' s. 

DUMARS:     In  the  Grold  Rush  dpys.    When  gold  vras  discovered  in  California,  a  lot 
of  fortune-hunters  in  the  Ea.st  sailed  to  California  by  the  long  water  route 
a,round  Cape  Horn.    And  on  the  v;ay  —  along  the  coast  of  Chile  —  v;hen  the  ships 
put  in  to  port  for  a  fev;  days  —  the  passengers  v/ould  get  out  and  stretch  their 
legs. 

MOORE:  And  some  of  the  psssengers  —  roaming  over  the  fields  —  sav:  this  strange- 
looking  plant  v;e're  talking  about  today. 
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DUMARS:    Evidently  some  of  the  boys  v^ere  so  nnich  interested  —  they  filled  their 
pockets  vath  seed.    So  they'd  have  something  to  do,  I  suppose  —  v;hen  they  got 
hored  v/ith  digging  up  all  that  gold  they  were  going  to  find  in  California. 

MOORE:    \!ell  anyv/ay  they  took  the  seed  to  California.    And  hov;  it  flourished! 
Before  many  years  it  v;as  grov/ing  in  Utah  and  Colorado  —  and  then  it  spread  out  ' 
to  Kansas  and  Fehraska. .  .and  lov/a  and  Missouri. .  .and  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

DUMARS:  Quite  a  trek,  Ernie  —  from  Asia  to  Europe  to  Chile  —  to  California  t 
and  points  East, 

MOORE:    Of  course,  IJuke,  this  alfalfa  growing  in  Illinois,  for  example  —  v/asn't 
exactly  the  same  crop  the  hoys  found  grov/ing  in  Chile  —  in  the  Gold  Rush  days, 

DUMARS:    G-rovdng  in  a  new  environment,  generation  after  generation,  of  course  it 
had  changed  somev/hat. 

MOORH:    Yes,  it  had  "become  ada,pted  to  a  different  soil  and  climate  —  and  it  was 
knov;n  hy  the  name  "Common,"  along  v;ith  the  region  or  State  v;here  it  v;as  grovra. 
Eor  instajice  there  v;as  Southern  Common, .  .Dakota  Common. ,  .Kansa.s  Common, ,  .Montana 
Common,    But  nov/  let's  hack  up  here  —  and  see  wha-t  was  going  on  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  United  States, 

DUMARS:    Farmers  in  ITev;  York  had  "been  grov/ing  alfalfa  for  many  years  "before  it 
reached  California  —  and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  grev;  alfalfa 
in  Virginia,    But  it  never  did  so  v;ell  in  this  part  of  the  country.    Probably  for 
that  reason,  it  didn't  spread  from  East  to  West  to  the  same  extent  as  many  other 
crops.     It  spread  mainly  from  West  to  East, 

MOORE:    Yes,  that's  right,    Nov;  let's  see  v;hat  happened  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  country.    Especially  in  Minnesota. 

DUMARS:    What  happened  in  Minnesota  —  in  the  year  1857  —  was  the  arrival  of  a 
young  immigrant  farmer  named  Wendelin  Grimm.    He  came  over  from  a  little  village 
in  Germany.    And  being  a  thrifty  young  man  —  he  brought  along  a  fev/  pounds  of 
alfalfa  seed, 

MOORE:    He  settled  in  Carver  County  —  almost  90  years  ago. 
DUI^AHS :    And  raised  alfalfa  on  the  same  farm  for  50  years! 

MOORE:    Winter  after  v/inter. .  .generation  after  generation, .  .he 'd  save  the  seed 
from  alfalfa  plants  that  survived  the  cold  winters  of  Minnesota.     Then  after  5O 
years  —  plant  breeders  at  State  Experiment  Stations,  and  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  got  very  much  interested  in  Mr,  GrijTim's  alfalfa, 

DUMARS:    I  guess  they  thought  maybe  he  had  something  there  —  after  50  years  of 
"survival  of  the  fittest," 

MOORE:    He  had  something  all  right  1    He  had  the  first  alfalfa  grovm  in  this 
country  that  v/ould  stand  the  cold  v;inters  of  the  ITorth,    So  here's  the  picture 
of  alfalfa  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1903.    In  the  West  and  Middle  West, 
farmers  v;ere  getting  along  fine  v/ith  strains  of  "Common"  alfalfa  that  originated 
in  Chile,    In  the  !Torth,  they  v/ere  growing  "Grimm"  alfalfa.    Why  in  those  days, 
a  field  v/ould  keep  right  on  producing  for  I5  years!    A  good  stand  of  alfaJLfa  was 
almost  like  a  gold  mine. 
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rUMARS:    You  mean  —  until  that  v/ilt  disease  appeaxed  on  the  scene, 

MOORE:    That  changed  the  v/hole  picture.    But  there's  one  thing  v;e  ought  to 
mention  here  —  "before  v/e  tell  abiout  the  v;ilt  disease.    During  this  time  the 
plant  "breeders  vrere  "v/orking  to  improve  alfalfa.     To  develop  varieties  more 
resistant  to  cold. ,  .resista.nt  to  drought, ,  .and  higher  in  yield, 

DUMAES:    But  not  resistant  to  that  v/ors*  of  all  alfalfa,  diseases  —  "bacterial 
v/ilt, 

MOORE:    ITo  —  "because  it  hadn't  yet  caused  any  trou"ble.     It  v;asn't  till  the  early 
1920's  —  or  may'be' a  little  earlier  —  that  farmers  in  lehraska  and  Kansas,  and 
Illinois,  and  Ifisconsin  —  began  to  notice  a  stra.nge  thing  happening  to  their 
alfalfa.    Whole  stands  v/ould  die  out  after  a  couple  or  three  years.     The  disea,se 
kept  on  spreading.    Losses  v;ent  up  into  millions  of  dollars.    Then  in  I925,  they 
found  the  ca.use  of  the  trou"ble,  .      .'  '  ' 

DUMARS:    Wasn't  it  a  "bacterium  they'd  never  knovm  a'bout  "before? 

MOORE:     It  v/as.    And  it  caused  a  disease  that  makes  alfalfa  "become  stunted-  and 
die  out.    Well,    after-- they 'd  tried  just  a'bout  everything  —  they -decided  there 
v;as  only  one  v;ay  in  the  v/orld  to  fight  "bacterial  v;ilt.     That  v;as  to  develop 
alfalfa  that  v;ould  girow  in  spite  of  the  v/ilt, 

DUMrtRS:    That's  v/hen  they  called  in  the  plant  explorers,  • 

MOORE:    Yes,  and  they  searched  nearly  every  country  in  th-e  vrorld  —  hoping  to 
find  strains  of  alfalfa  immune  to  v;ilt.     The  late  Harvey  ''estover  ma.de  tvro  trips 
to  Asia,    He  traveled  in  TurkistaJi  —  the  native  home  of  v/ild  alfalfa  —  and 
event-ually  he  and  his  co-vrarkers  "brought  "back  hundreds  of  samples.     Then  the 
plant-breeders  v/ent  to  v/ork.    Their  job  v;as  to  combine  the,  vdlt-resistance  of 
the  Turkistan  a^lfalfas  v;ith  the  good  qualities  of  our  standard  varieties  like 
Grimm  and  Common, 

DUMilRS:    Didn't  they  make  thousands  of  crosses  —  before  they  got  v:hat  they  v;ere 
after? 

MOORE:    Yes  —  but  finally,  in  19^,  plant  breeders  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, working  in  cooperation  v;ith  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,-  introduced  a 
nev/  variety  knovm  a,s  "Ranger,"    ¥ilt-resi  stmt . . .  v/inter-hardy . ,  .v/ell  suited  to 
all  parts  of  the  ITorthern  United  States  vrhere  bacterial  vdlt  is  serious.  The 
next  year,  19^3 •  *be  plant  breeders  introduced  a  nev;  variety  for  the  Central 
States  knov/n  as  "Buffalo." 

DUMARS:    Work  on  that  one  v/as  done  in  Kansas, 

MOORE:  That's  right.  And  Buffalo  is  so  nev;  —  there  v;on't  be  much  seed  available 
until  ISk-J, 

DUMARS:    Are  you  going  to  tell  about  —  "Nemastan"? 

MOORE:    Right  away.    Maybe  I'd  better  say  first  that  bacterial  v.dlt  isn't  the 
only  thing  a.lfalfa  grov;ers  have  to  contend  v;ith.     In  the  irrigated  valleys  of 
the  West  —  in  certain  parts  of  Utaii  and  Nevada  and  California,  and  nearby  States 
—  they  have  a  different  problem.     The  stem  nematode.     It's  so  serious  —  the 
plant  breeders  took  on  the  job  of  getting  a  variety  of  alfalfa,  for  this  region 
only  —  and  that's  the  one  they  caJ.1  "Feraastan, " 
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DUJ.'LiRS:    Meaning       it  can  stand  the  nematode? 

MOORE:     That's  the  v/ay  it  v/orks.    Bat  you  don't  grovr  ITemastan  anyvhere  except 
in  this  ^fe stern  area,  and  like  Buffalo,  it's  so  nev/  tha.t  there  v/on't  be  any  seed 

for  sone  time  yet.    So  v;e'll  have  Ranger  and  Buffalo,  and  ITemastan  —  and  for 

the  Eastern  States,  there's  the  nev/  "Atlantic"  produced  at  the  Hev;  Jersey 
Experiment  Station. 

Dmii\RS:    /mything  for  the  Southvrest? 

MOORE:    Eor  the  Southv/est,  and  the  Deep  South,  they're  v;orking  to  develop  a  nev; 
variety  from  strains  brought  over  from  India. 

DUMj'fflS:     If  they  keep  on  —  they'll  have  varieties  for  every  section  of  the 
country  v;here  alfalfa  grov;s. 

MOORE;     That's  just  what  they're  aiming  for.    As  Dr.  Tysdal*  says  —  he's  in 
charge  of  the  Department's  alfalfa  breeding  v;ork  —  their  a,im  is  to  develop  more 
and  better  varieties,  adapted  to  regions  rather  than  single  States. 

DUI^S:    Did  Dr.  Tysdal  say  anything  about  hybrid  alfalfg.? 

MOORE:     He  certainly  didi     Hybrids  are  the  next  big  thing  in  alfe.lfa.     It  v;on't 
surprise  ne  a  bit  —  if  hybrid  alfalfas  turn  out  to  be  a,s  big  a  success  as  hybrid 
corn.    Even  nov;,  they've  got  hybrids  that  v/ill  increase  yields  by  25  to  30  percent. 

DUl-^ARS:    And  they've  only  started. 

MOORE:    To  quote  Dr.  Tysdal  —  vre'll  let  him  have  the  last  word  —  "You  ma.y  be 

sure  the  plant  breeders  vill  continue  to  v/ork  their  heads  off,  to  keep  alfalfa 
queen  of  the  fora^ge  crops.'" 


AlOTOUlirCSR :  (LIVE)  You've  heard  Ernie  Moore  and  Duke  DuMars,  of  the  United 
Sta-tes  De-Orartnent  of  Agriculture,  in  one  of  a  series  of  reports  on  —  "Earn 
Science  Serves  the- JIation.  "  "... 


*H.  M.  Tysdal,  Senior  Agronomist,  Division  of  Forage  Crops  and  Diseases,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  U.S.D.A. 


